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Beautifully bound in cloth and stamped in 
gold. Ideal gift for humane friends and for 
institutions of all kinds. 192 pages — 159 
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ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A, 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1937, bound voi!ume $1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

the set .. 1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6Y le x 33% $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth . $1.00 and 50 cts. 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, ete. .. $0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ... .. lens 


The Horse’s Prayer 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow. . ooo 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ....... small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ..... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card . $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .60 “ 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 


Schneider 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 50% * 
What the Chained Dog Says .......... ' oes 
“Don” and His Boy Scout Friends, 

J. P. Lyons 
Road Accidents to Dogs, 4 p Free 


Boots’ Day, play, for two oe and three 
3 cts. each, five for 10 cts. 


About the Bird 

The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. 
Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea.;12 for 
25 cts. dhe $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.1 and 2 .50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ...... —_— 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............ 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0.60 per 100 
Surplus Cats ; -50 


cloth, $0.45 


The Cat in Literature ................. Gate 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve .... — = 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation 
“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 
I Knew She was a Lady mm * 


About Other Animals 

Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 

pp.. special .. boards, 50 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. paper, 7 cts 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. $1.00 per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. -00 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, inn: .. 1 * 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals .50 “ 


Ways of Kindness 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm od 

A Wise Fish -50 


The Jack London Club 


What is the Jack London Club? .30 per 100 


Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry” 30 
Films, Fakes and saci Helen Trevelyan, 


Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen 
Trevelyan, 4 pp. 

Trained Animals — Cruelty Disguised, 
Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. .. 


Humane Education 


Humane Education, Ar Activity of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Row.ey 

The Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley 

The Humane Bulletin, for use in schoo!s, 
96 pp. ....12 cents each ; 

Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 


$0.50 per 100 


Free 


ten for $1.00 


illus. 15 cents each ; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven for $1.00 


The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 
cation, 32 pp 

An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 

“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ...... 

The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for 
school use) Sarah J. Eddy .. 

Lessons on Kindness to Animals 


each, 10 cts. 
each, 10 cts, 
each, 25 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 


cloth, $1.00 


. $3.00 per 100 


The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each ; six for 25e. 


“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them 


play 3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Friends of Fur and Feather, play 


3 cts. each; = for 25 cts. 


Humane Exercises 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 


2.00 per 100 


Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each;.75 “ “ 


Humane Education, What to Teach and 
How to Teach it . 

Outlines of Study in Humane Education 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. 

A Talk with the Teacher 

Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 
2 cts. each ; 

The Coming Education 

Bookmark, with “A Humane Prayer” 

A Festival of Tender Mercies 7 

Need of Humane Education Societies and 
Methods of Forming Them a4 

A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
ciety, or S. P. C. A. 

Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 

Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant -# 

of Happy Life, with music, 

Songs ‘Life (56 ‘pages, ‘words 

Rand of Mercy. Membership Card aan 

How to Form Bands of Mercy. . 

Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longweed Ave., Beston, Mass. 


50 


$1.00 per 100 
* 
5 cts. 

35 ets. 

50 cts. 

$3.00 per 100 
300” 


= 


Reduced rates for summer rentals of the Films — 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


illustrating Longfellow’s 


and 


poem, one reel 


“IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS” 


showing the work of the Mass. 


Both available in 16 and 35 mm. 


S. P. C. A. and its Animal Hospital, two reels 


Address SECRETARY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY- 
t 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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An exchange tells us that memorial ser- 
vices for 500 horses killed in the war in 
Central China have been held in Shanghai. 


With 80 per cent of the population of 
Hankow, China, actually in danger of 
death from starvation, what must the lot 
of the animals be? 


We cannot help wondering how the story 
that the famous St. Bernard dogs had been 
exiled forever from that historic Alpine 
Hospice and, accompanied by one of the 
Fathers, transferred to Tibet, was started. 
This story was published all over Europe 
and became familiar to thousands in this 
country. Now it is entirely contradicted. 
The dogs are still there and are to remain 
there. That is the last report. How could 
such an apparently wholly unfounded 
statement have found credence with many 
of the leading newspapers in this country 
and Europe? 

Cock-fighting, while a nationai entertain- 
ment in ancient Athens, was prohibited in 
Sybaris, a city of Magna Graecia. 


No less than 31,591 essays on “How Ani- 
mals Help Us” were written by pupils in 
559 schools of Scotland in the annual 
competition of the Scottish S. P. C. A. 
This was by far the largest entry since the 
contest was inaugurated in 1891. More 
than 800 prizes (animal story books) were 
awarded. 


Good News 


Many of our readers will be glad to know 
that just betore Congress adjourned it 
made possible the creation of the Olympic 
National Park. Great credit is due to the 
Emergency Conservation Committee, of 
which Mrs. C. N. Edge is chairman. 

The Park will contain 899,206 acres. The 
most of the range of the rare Roosevelt 
elk is included within the Park, where these 
magnificent animals will be protected 
against further slaughter. 


Cruelty from Start to Finish 


E have just been looking at some 

pictures of the branding and de- 
horning of cattle on a great western ranch. 
The treatment of the animals, as it is por- 
trayed in the photograph, can be called 
nothing but brutal and heartless. Speed 
apparently is the chief end sought, and this 
without regard to what it all means to the 
helpless and frightened animals. 


So when we say “Cruelty from Start to 
Finish,” we mean that the lot of the most 
of our food animals—cattle, sheep and 
swine—is one of cruel suffering, from the 
branding and marking days on the ranch 
till herded into pens for shipping to the 
slaughter-house, where, unloaded, they are 
driven into the shambles whose floors reek 
with the odor of blood and offal. 

Who thinks of any of this via dolorosa, 
trodden year in and year out by the un- 
ending line of our food animals, when he 
sits down to his steak or chop or roast? Jf 
only it could speak and tell its story,—that 
viand upon the platter—if the creature 
from whose flesh that one piece of meat 
had come could say to those about to eat 
it, “Wait a minute. Listen to what life 
meant to that living thing of which I was 
once a part through the most of its years 
of life, a creature sensitive to fear and 
pain.” Could that now dead thing upon 
the platter tell its story, one of two things 
would happen to those gathered at the 
table—either they would become vegeta- 
rians, or they would join the increasing 
number who are calling for humaner meth- 
ods in dealing with the nation’s food ani- 
mals, and particularly for humaner methods 
in killing them in our slaughter-houses—- 
methods that would not be, as they are 
now, a reproach to any civilized country. 


Junior memberships in the Hawaiian Hu- 
mane Society now number 20,000, due to 
the unusual efforts of the president, Mrs. 
W. W. Thayer, and of the executive officer, 
Mrs. T. W. Carpenter. 


Who Said We Had Inherited 
a Million Dollars? 


OT the executor of the will. Not any 

official of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Just a young man, a reporter on a Boston 
newspaper. He really didn’t mean to ex: 
aggerate so wildly. He thought his in- 
former knew the facts. And so the story 
went out. It was good enough news for 
the Associated Press, and then came the 
letters of congratulation, which of course, 
had to be answered, and inquiries about 
what we were going to do with so much 
money. Even animals were brought to our 
Hospital by people who said, “Why should 
you charge for any service rendered now 
that you have had a million dollars given 
you?” 

And we can well imagine not a few of 
the generous public saying, “That Society 
can hardly need any more help from us 
after such a bequest.” 

But what are the facts? The estate is 
inventoried at some $328,000. Immediately 
six relatives of the deceased testator take 
legal steps to break the will. How much 
will the Society ultimately receive after 
administrative charges and lawyers’ fees 
are paid? No one at present knows. 

With the total expenses of the two So- 
cieties last year, $352,441, we were able, 
through such economies as were possible, 
to avoid a deficit. We are still going to 
be dependent upon our many loyal friends, 
for during 1938 we are planning a new 
shelter and a new clinic. 


Good: Out of Evil 


If out of this Spanish conflict it should 
happen that the Christian people of Spain 
forsake the abhorrent Sunday afternoon 
sport of torturing horses and bulls in a 
crowded arena, an appreciable gain in civ- 
ilization will have been made. 


D. J. T. in New York Times 
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Understanding 
RUTH STIRLING BAUER 


A nest upon a blossomed bough, 
The drone of homing bees, 

A silver stream where cattle drink— 
My heart is charmed by these, 

But oh, how swift it leaps to life 
When I can stand and see 

A wild thing wander on its way 
All unafraid—and free! 


Water Color 


MIRIAM DEAN BLACKBURN 


A flash of gold within a crystal bowl, 

Then on the water’s top a ruffled scroll, 

As open-mouthed and in expectant mood, 

Each fish awaits its tiny share of food. 

The gentle fanning of a silver tail, 

The dart-away, an opalescent trail, 

And in the heart a well of beauty 
springs— 

The joy that comes from loving lesser 
things. 


“Then I Protected Wild 
Life”’ 


NE fall, several years ago, I suddenly 
woke up to the fact that the so-called 
sportsman, who goes into the woods and 
blazes away at everything that moves, is 
a menace to every man, beast and bird, that 
happens to come within his range of vision. 
I was farming in Northern Pennsylvania, 
at the time, and every fall the hunters 
swarmed the woods, and by the time the 
hunting season was over, there was not a 
rabbit, squirrel, pheasant or even a chicka- 
dee to be seen. Those which were not 
killed by the so-called sportsmen, were 
chased clear out of the county. 

I didn’t care much about hunting, my- 
self. In fact, many seasons I never even 
took my gun down from its rack, but I 
did enjoy going into the woods and watch- 
ing the squirrels, playing around through 
the trees, and chasing each other through 
the new fallen leaves. 

However, by the second day of the hunt- 
ing season, all wild life was so scared that 
it was next to impossible to find any of it. 

For a number of years, I did what all 
the other farmers in that section did, 


ALPINE OPOSSUM (ALBINO), AUSTRALIA 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


grumbied a lot to myself, but let the hunt- 
ers go, unmolested. 

I had a large farm, and went in pretty 
heavily for pure-bred Jersey cattle and 
Belgian horses, usually raising several 
colts each season. It was a common occur- 
rence for the hunter to shoot several hens 
each fall, as the birds picked beechnuts in 
the edge of the woods. I had never raised 
much disturbance over that but felt in- 
clined to at times. 

One night, a Jersey calf, which I had 
just paid a hundred dollars for, came to 
the barn dragging one fore leg. He had 
received a charge of shot at close range, 
which had nearly severed his leg. I killed 
him, to put him out of his, misery. I saw 
red, when I viewed the dead body of the 
calf, but still refrained from taking action. 
There was a possibility that some heedless 
nimrod might have had a case of buck- 
fever, and mistaken him for a deer. 

A couple of days later, I was plowing, 
close to the edge of the woods. I had a 
pair of four-year-old Belgian mares, which 
were the pride of my heart. 

Suddenly a shot exploded close by and 
“Queen” received a full charge of birdshot, 
in her hip. Instantly she broke into frenzied 
kicking. She kicked loose from the plow, 
and nearly got away from me, but finally 
I got her quieted and to the barn, where I 


spent the rest of the day, extracting the 


shot from her hip. 

The next day, I posted my land and pub- 
lished a notice in the papers, that every 
hunter who ventured on my land, was tak- 
ing his life in his own hands. The posters 
raised a great hue and cry among the 
hunters, but they kept away. 

I was several weeks healing Queen’s hip, 
and it was more than a year before she had 
entirely recovered from the shock. She 
was ready to kick at any sudden noise, but 
by handling her carefully, I at last got 
her over it. 

I kept my land posted, and in a couple 
of years, one could go into the woods any 
afternoon, and see from three to a dozen 
squirrels, scampering after each other. Be- 
sides the protection to my livestock, the 
posters furnished protection to a vast flood 
of wild life, which moved to my iand, when 
they discovered that there they were safe 
from the dreaded hunter. 

If one is bound to hunt, he should at least 
respect the property rights of others, and 
is not the wild life on a man’s land, to a 
certain extent, his property, to be protected 
by him? 
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Animals in Warfare 


HENRY H. GRAHAM 


HE current war between China and 

Japan has brought home with double 
force the tortures that horses suffer in time 
of martial strife. A recent letter to home 
folks, written by an American soldier on 
duty in the foreign sector of Shanghai, tells 
graphically of horses’ death struggles and 
realistically pictures the scene from the 
standpoint of animals. 

“As I look out of my window this morn- 
ing,” he writes, “I can see the pavements 
strewn with the mangled and bleeding bod- 
ies of horses shot down in combat. Those 
killed outright are fortunate for no longer 
do they suffer. But when abandoned in a 
wounded condition their sufferings are ter- 
rific. My heart bleeds for them. 

“Wounded soldiers get the best treatment 
available. Medical and hospital service is 
at their disposal once their location is 
known. But no such consideration is shown 
the wounded horses that have bravely car- 
ried their riders into battle. They are left 
where they fall, usually to die without even 
having their last hours made more comfort- 
able by the administration of opiates. No- 
where in the world will you find tragedy 
more heart-rending than this. It lends fur- 
ther proof to the famous statement made 
by General Sherman during America’s Civil 
conflict, ‘War is hell.’ It not only takes a 
frightful toll in human life but it kills and 
tortures animals.” 

Sooner or later men will learn how to 
wage wars without cavalry. The beautiful 
horses will be left at home to till the soil 
and to graze in lush green pastures far 
from the roar of cannon and the terror of 
airplane raids. Horses have done nothing 
to deserve such an awful fate as is theirs 
in time of war. They are peaceful, affec- 
tionate creatures, servants of men, if you 
will, but not put on earth to bear into 
battle men who have sworn to kill their 
neighbors for the sake of the doubtful glory 
that comes from conquest. 

In addition to horses, which are in the 
thick of battle, thousands of other animals 
bow to the sinister hand of war, when deso- 
lation lays waste the countryside—a grim 
chapter in the history of armed strife be- 
tween the nations. 


Join the Jack London Club and help to 
stop the cruelties in trained animal per- 
formances on stage and screen. 


ARMADILLO, NATIVE OF SOUTH AMERICA AND TEXAS 

Although a mammal, it has the tail and shell of a reptile. 
The great armadillos of the past reached their highest point in 
size and abundance in Argentina, from thence smaller species 
ranged northward to southern Texas and Arizona. 
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Little Dog 
M. HOYLE 


God bless your warm and always faithful 
heart, 

My little dog. 

What matter if the days 

Bring rain or shine? 

Your knowing topaz eyes 

With loving gaze, 

Look into mine. 


When human words fly out like poison 
darts, 

That thrust to kill, 

What matter if the word 

Be foul or fair? 

Your pattering little feet 

Upon the path 

Are always there. 


When I have leave to quit this funny world, 
So bare of love, 

What matter if I walk 

In sun or fog? 

I only hope that God 

Will let me have 

A little dog. 


No wonder everyone loves a dog. He 
doesn’t care because he is snubbed at times. 
He even takes his beatings with good grace 
and licks the hand of the one who abuses 
him, as though to say, “How you misunder- 
stand me! I hold no ill-will against you, 
but I wish you wouldn’t hurt me, or scold 
me.” 

The dog learns a great deal from his 
human-being master—but, oh, how much 
that master—and everyone of us—can learn 
from that dog! 

GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS 


Dogs are carefully cherished by the 
Eskimos of Greenland. Their affection is 
as great for the animals which they keep 
from puppyhood as igloo pets, as it is for 
the sledge dogs on whom they depend. 
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Every Child. Should Have a Dog 


DR. DONALD SNOW 


Photograph of frontispiece by the Author 


HY do I state a dog? Because in 

most cases that animal is capable 

of greater response to human atten- 
tion than any other pet. True, there are 
plenty of companionable cats and horses but 
in the great majority of cases the dog fits 
into the scheme of human relationship to 
the greatest degree. 

The possession of a dog is one of the 
greatest developers of a child’s character 
and social instincts. There is nothing like 
a pet to bring the overshy, quiet child out 
of himself into the open. In his daily re- 
lationship with his dog he learns to get 
along with his fellow beings, for he gradu- 
ally realizes that the same policies as 
apply to animals apply to humans. 

In the case of his pet he develops self- 
reliance because he must prepare the ani- 
mal’s meals. He learns regularity, because 
pets must be fed and walked at rather 
stated intervals. He learns that life is fuil 
of responsibilities because his pet is de- 
pendent upon him for every necessity. 
Through it all he develops a sense of ser- 
vice. The importance of being of service 
is much overlooked. Too frequently our 
every act is dominated by selfishness and 
the pleasure of “just doing” for the other 
fellow is forgotten. I have noticed that 
in caring for his pet our little boy has 
become desirous of performing the little 
errands and duties we require of him 
simply for the pleasure of doing something 
for us. This brings us to the matter of 
self-esteem, which we have learned is sv 
important to the normal child. By seeing 
his pet respond to his care and affection 
he feels that he really is of some import- 
ance in this world. 

We often hear from those who do not 
like animals that the dog is a menace to 


PURE-BRED ST. BERNARD FROM THE MT. GREYLOCK KENNELS, 
LANESBORO, MASS. THE MOTHER, “JILL”; SIRE, LORD LOVELY.” 
BOTH FROM IMPORTED STOCK 


health. Nothing is farther from the truth. 
In but very rare instances is the dog a 
carrier of any human disease element, and 
because the dog must have fresh air and 
sunshine it becomes an added incentive for 
the youngster to play outdoors. Further- 
more, the importance of cleanliness is made 
apparent because the dog must be brushed 
and combed and occasionally bathed. 

When adversity comes, as it does to all 
of us, the child learns to overcome it. If 
his pet becomes ill he learns to nurse it, 
and if the worst comes to pass and death 
takes his friend away he learns to view it 
stoically. Our five-year-old son used to 
take the passing of any living thing very 
hard. If we tried to dodge the issue, he 
knew that something serious had occurred 
and would become quite upset about it. 
After the death of some of his canine 
acquaintances he has learned to take it, not 
without sorrow, but calmly and wisely, as 
we all must do. 

The mutual love and faithfulness of a 
child and his dog is a pleasure to behold. 
We learn to be just indeed when we scold 
his pet, for if we are not, we soon hear 
about it. Nor can we afford to be hasty 
and harsh if we would hold the esteem of 
our child. 

By giving his love to his dog his life 
is made more complete, for what an empty 
world is that without love! 

The child learns the virtue of charity in 
forgiving his pet its little transgressions, 
and the virtue of patience as he attempts 
to teach his dog the little tricks which are 
a pleasure to him and which the dog loves 
to exhibit. 

A properly natural attitude is furthered 
by the gradual awareness of various bodily 
functions as exhibited by the dog. Al- 
though the dog is like a child which in 
many ways never grows up, its whole life 
span is unfurled in comparatively few 
years before the eyes of the child. As the 
various questions of life, of which sex is 
one, are asked, we find a ready and sensible 
example for his education. 

The child learns that all living things 
are his friends if properly approached. My 
little boy knows that he can neither tease 
nor maltreat his pet without its retaliating 
with a proper scolding. He is not afraid 
of any dog, nor need he be, for all animals, 
no matter how contrary, like him. They 
sense in him the proper approach. 


The dog, being descended from the wolf 
and jackal, still carries over many of the 
customs of the wild. When attacked by an- 
other of superior size, it twists on its back 
and holds up its legs in submission; a 
confession of helplessness. It still turns 
around several times before lying down, 
because at one time it was necessary to 
discover whether enemies were crouched in 
the long grass. It gulps its food since, run- 
ning with the pack in former times, it 
either snatched and gulped, or went unfed. 

Dates announced for the 25th annual Be 
Kind to Animals Week, April 17—22; Hu- 
mane Sunday, April 23, 1939. 
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They Killed My Dog 


HAROLD CLARK 


HE tears coursed down his cheeks, 

making twin channels in the dust and 
grime. “They killed my dog,” he sobbed, 
pointing a finger at the cars rushing by. 
He made a pathetic picture, that youngster, 
hunched over what had been a small black 
and white mongrel. He had lost his pai, 
run down by some cowardly motorist in 
too great a hurry to avoid striking the 
little animal. The grief-stricken visage was 
again raised to mine. “Spot never done no 
one any harm. He didn’t have a chance; 
chased after my bali and they ran right 
over him.” 

No, he didn’t have a chance; and neither 
did most of approximately two thousand 
other dogs in Massachusetts last year. 
From figures gathered at their Boston and 
Springfield establishments, the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. estimates that at least two 
thousand dogs were either killed outright 
or maimed during 1937. The Society places 
the number of cats struck down at about 
one-third that figure. As to how many 
squirrels, groundhogs, skunks, poultry, and 
even livestock such as sheep, pigs, horses 
and cattle are sacrificed to the motorist’s 
wild desire for speed and more speed, we 
can only guess; no figures are available. 
But anyone who has driven out into the 
country after a holiday week-end will bear 
me out when J say that the number is 
shocking. 

In the midwestern states, such as Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and lowa, the carnage among 
dumb animals is even greater. Roads are 
straight and level, and automobiles travel 
faster. Then, too, farms are larger; there- 
fore most of the roadside is unfenced, and 
animals and poultry are free to wander on 
to the pavement. 

But here in Massachusetts, where most 
of the farms are completely bordered by a 
stone, rail, or wire fence, there is no excuse 
for the destruction (which will soon be in 
full swing) of animal life. The average 
driver is content to travel at forty miles 
per hour, according to state statistics. At 
this speed his car is well under control; 
and it is only wanton cruelty for him to 
run over any dog, squirrel, or chicken which 
might lie in his path. 

With all attendant publicity, safety 
drives are being pushed forward in this 
and other states. The appalling number of 
accidents and resulting death and injury 
to thousands of people has been somewhat 
reduced. “Drive carefully, save a life, it 
may be your own,” is displayed and broad- 
cast on billboards, in newspapers, and over 
the radio. Let me add, “Watch out for the 
dumb animal.” 


The sleeping customs of birds are very 
interesting and subject to much variation. 
They do not put their heads under their 
wings, but cover them up in their shoulder 
feathers. Many sleep on their feet, but 
some stand up on one leg. The nest is not 
often used for sleeping purposes except 
when there are eggs to be hatched or young 
birds to be kept warm. Some birds sleep 
hanging by their claws and bracing them- 
selves with their tails. 
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THE EYES HAVE IT! 


The Value of a Cat 


LOIS M. MARMON 


Several years ago a tenant farmer moved 
on to a place overrun with mice and rats. 
Not only the house but the fields were fuil 
of them. In a walk through the fields a 
dozen mice could be seen in a few minutes’ 
time. In the house it kept the man and his 
wife busy setting and re-setting mouse 
traps—especially of an evening. 

Finally, in self-defense the farmer got a 
male kitten from one of his neighbors. The 
kitten was given good meals regularly, 
treated kindly and given good training. On 
going to the fields the farmer would take 
the kitten with him to nose around in 
mousey places. From the first the cat 
proved a good hunter. 

The farmer has had the cat for six years 
now, and the other day he figured up: just 
how well the cat had repaid them for a 
good home. Making a very close estimate, 
based on 2,000 days, of the number and 
kind of pests kitty had caught and what 
each pest living would have cost the farmer 
in grain, destruction to buildings, fields, etc., 
he found out that it amounted to a total 
of $805, or a little over $134 a year. That 
is what it paid this farmer to keep a cat. 


Black and White 


WILL CHARLES OURSLER 


As mild as any male, 

As kind as any miss, 
As strong as any gale, 

As sweet as any kiss. 
As clean as any soap, 

As gay as any gleam, 
As young as any hope, 

As old as any dream. 
Fool:sh as any law, 

Fickle as any breeze, 
Such a pair I never saw— 

As my Scotties, if you please. 
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The Harmless Way 


PAUL F. 


KNEELAND 


HEN any combination of full-grown 

Tom or Tabby cats serenade on my 
back fence in the still of the night, I always 
look forward to cleaning up the yard the 
following morning. For the “neighbo:s,” 
(I put this in quotation marks for, accord- 
ing to Webster, a neighbor is a “friend and 
fellow man”) invariably riddle my feline 
friends with articles commonly found in a 
bedroom. I have actually picked up bed- 
room slippers, shoes, hair brushes, conibs, 
books, pictures, magazines (no copies of 
Our Dumb Animals, rest assured) and 
heavy bock ends! One sleeper confessed 
he was going to let “those yowlers” have 
it with the complete works of Victor Hugo, 
in fifteen volumes. I shuddered at the 
thought. To what limits will they not go? 
Expense is no object—shutting up the cats 
is the problem. 

It is a serious problem, unsolved both 
locally and abroad. Cats will be cats, and 
men, or rather my neighbors, will be fools. 
Sticks and stones, will break cats’ bones, 
but water will never hurt them. That is, 
water shot from a toy water pistol, avail- 
able at any toy counter. 

Now I’m human and like my night’s rest 
undisturbed, just like any other fellow. But 
I don’t believe in endangering a cat’s life 
to get that rest. My wife is of the same 
opinion. Between us, we never fail to eject 
the caterwaulers by gently lifting the win- 
dow and taking aim with a _ pre-loaded 
water pistol. A glass of water on the sill 
furnishes me with plenty of ammunition— 
the harmless kind. Two primings usually 
do the trick. And I’m no Tom Mix square 
shooter or William Tell. 

The next time you heedlessly throw 
something out the window o’ nights, at a 
cat, remember your aim may be much 
better than you think. Suppose the animal 
was actually struck, its back broken, or 
even a leg badly injured. The frightened 
animal, perhaps homeless, would crawl 
away to suffer miserably. A painful death 
might follow. And you, unmindful of your 
marksmanship, would be guilty of simon- 
pure, inexcusable, abusive cruelty to ani- 
mals. 

It is much easier to be not guilty of so 
mean an accusation, and rid your yard of 
the romantic and pugilistic pussies my 
way, the harmless way, the safest way, 
the humane way. 

One law of nature is that the smaller the 
family, the greater amount of care it re- 
ceives. A second law is, the greater the 
danger of extinction, the larger the litter, 
so that some at least may survive. Ground 
birds lay more eggs than do those nesting 
higher up. Living on or near the ground, 
they are also prepared the better to meet 
enemies found there, being able to run al- 
most as soon as hatched. The young of wild 
animals, giving off little if any odor, are 
able to run faster almost than the mothers, 
for short distances. 


. 
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Our readers are urged to clip from “‘Our 
Dumb Animals’’ various articles and re- 
quest local editors to republish. Such copies 
will be made good by us upon application. 
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Do You Know? 


HIS is the title of a column in The 

Animal World, magazine of the R. S. 
P. C. A., London, and in that column we 
find. among other statements, these: 


Tongs for removing dogs from under- 
neath the pews are still to be found in 
some old English churches. 

If the mother oyster were to live to be 
a great, great, great-grandmother, and all 
her descendants were to live, her offspring 
would number about 66,000,000,000,000,000, 
000,000,000,000,000,000. Their shells, if 
piled in a heap, would cover an area eight 
times the size of the earth. 

There are more than 1,000,000 different 
kinds of insects. 


In his “Life of Cato” Plutarch writes: 
“We must not use living creatures like 
shoes or utensils, throwing them away 
when worn out, but, if for no other reason, 
for the sake of practising philanthropy 
we must be kind to all creatures.” 
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PET MINK IN S. DAKOTA 


That kindness will generally win over the wildest of 
animals is proved by this instance. A mink, as is gener- 
ally known, is practically untamable, but this one, owned 
by A. Swenson, of Volga, S. D., has been a family pet for 
many months. Obtained while young, it is now as tame 
as a cat, and may be handled at will by its owner. It will 
eat from the hand, as shown in the picture, a feat that 
is remarkable, considering the usual timidness of the mink 


family. 
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Revolting Conditions in Tulsa 


different city of its size in the country 

in regard to the care of animals, especi- 
ally as to the unspeakable conditions that 
appear to prevail in its dog pound? It 
would seem to be so from accounts received 
from prominent citizens and from revela- 
tions made in eye-witness reports of the 
pound in the Tulsa Tribune. 

For several years a small but enthusi- 
astic group in Tulsa have struggled to 
make that city animal-conscious, but with 
apparently little progress. Many commis- 
sion meetings have been attended, many 
protests and appeals have been laid before 
city officials, but to what effect? Contribu- 
tions to aid in the work of the S. P. C. A. 
have been solicited from all the wealthy 
citizens (and Tulsa boasts of the number 
of its millionaires), but the response has 
been practically nil. Many of these influ- 
ential persons have been interviewed in 
person, but without results. It appears 
very evident that there exists in Tulsa to- 
day a surprising indifference 
to the cause of animal protec- 
tion which it is hard to believe 
can exist in any city of 160,- 
000 population in this country. 
Yet the Chamber of Commerce 
would have us believe that 
Tulsa is a city of “remark- 
able growth, cleanliness, 
beauty, and strength in fi- 
nance, commerce, industry, 
education and culture.” 

What are the facts about 
its attitude towards animals? 
We are advised by a reputable 
citizen that dogs were clubbed 
to death by the pound master 
in a small community which, 
in reality, is looked upon as 
a part of the city of Tulsa; 
that this case was prosecuted 
by the S. P. C. A. in Tulsa, 
but that it was dismissed with 
only ridicule for the Society 
by the official who should 
have co-operated with the 
organization; that a case of 
four youths pouring gasoline 
over a dog and then igniting 
it was dismissed without trial; 
and that other flagrant cases 
were also dismissed. 

But the present conditions 
of the Tulsa dog pound, as 
exposed by articles in the 
Tulsa Tribune of June 2 and 
June 3, 1938,—these are the 
cause and inspiration of this 
writing. We wish the people 
of this country to know some- 
thing about the filthy dog 
pound of Tulsa as well as 
about that city’s fine schools, 
beautiful churches, and _ the 
other numerous attractions 
which the Chamber of Com- 
merce paints in such glowing 
colors in its literature. We 
do not question for a moment 
that Tulsa contains all these 
fine things or that its ad- 
vantages and resources have 
been at all exaggerated, but 


[: Tulsa, Oklahoma, about the most in- 


we wish to ask the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Why do you not boast of your city 
dog pound? Is it because the editor of one 
of your leading papers said “that to de- 
scribe conditions (at the dog pound) as 
they really were found, would be too re- 
volting for our readers”? We shall spare 
our yeaders the nauseating details of foul 
smells from barrels of dead dogs and from 
heaps of bones accumulated near the 
pound; “the small two-by-four-foot con- 
verted crate at the edge of the main build- 
ing” which was all the room allowed for 
cats; the entire absence of any sewerage 
system; the general insanitary and totally 
inadequate equipment of the plant. 


We are convinced that the Tulsa S. P. 
C. A. has done all that it can within its 
limited means to remedy these rotten con- 
ditions. We commend the Tulsa Tribune 
for its fearless and frank publication of 
the facts. We refuse to believe that if the 
well-to-do and influential people of the city 
can be made to realize the situation with 
regard to the dog pound and to the treat- 
ment of animals in general, they will fail 
to act to stop the present abuses. But how 
shall this public opinion be aroused? Per- 
haps you, the readers of this article which 
we reluctantly print, can help by sending 
your protest to the mayor of Tulsa, to the 
Chamber of Commerce especially, or to the 
Tulsa Tribune. 


The S. P. C. A. in Istanbul, 
Turkey 


We have just received a very interest- 
ing report of the above-named society for 
the year 1937. It tells us that 15,315 ani- 
mals received the services of the Society 
during the past year. This number ex- 
ceeds that of 1936 by 8,146, this increase 
being largely due to the Society’s humanely 
putting to sleep, at the request of the muni- 
cipality and without any charge, some 6,588 
stray and unwanted cats. It also confis- 
cated 1,855 cruel bits and parts of harness 
which it is entitled to do by a humane 
ordinance passed in February of this year. 


Another service rendered was the mak- 
ing of a short film, showing the work of 
the Society in its diversified activities, the 
work of the free clinic, the garden, and the 
attention given lost dogs commonly left to 
roam the streets. 


Some attractive medals were also given 
to horses which were more than fourteen 
years of age and which gave evidence of 
especially good care. Medals were also 
given, as in the preceding year, to agents 
of the police who had shown special inter- 
est in reporting difficult cases. 


The Society has also carried on its ac- 
tivity against bird-trapping, which has so 
prevailed there during the months of mi- 
gration. Outside of what was done in the 
destruction of dogs for the municipality, at 
the hospital 3,714 unwanted dogs were hu- 
manely put to sleep, and 7,804 cats. Trucks 
and wagons relieved in whole or in part 
of their loads, 972; improper bird-trapping 
devices taken and destroyed, 124. This is 
a splendid record for that fine organization. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


The Ranch Boys’ Race 


S an advertising scheme, a race was 

recently planned from California to 
Chicago. Three boys started with six 
horses. They stopped at various places 
advertising a certain medicine. Letters be- 
gan coming to us wondering if Societies 
along the route could be made aware of 
the race and the horses examined to see 
that they were not being overworked or in 
any way ill-treated. 

The following is a letter from the sales 
promotion manager, which speaks for it- 
self. Furthermore, from correspondence we 
know that in Chicago the horses will be 
carefully inspected, and a report given to 
the public. 


Your recent letter, in reference to horses 
used by Ranch Boys in their trip from 
California to Chicago, is received. 

We can understand your very natural 
interest in the horses, but we doubt that 
you have familiarized yourself with the 
details of this trip, because, the fact is, 
that these horses are in no way being over- 
worked, and they are probably getting 
much better attention than is given most 
horses in daily seivice on ranches or else- 
where. 

The boys are traveling with two sets of 
horses and they use each horse only half 
of each day. During the rest of the time, 
the horse is first transported to the next 
stopping place in a truck especially con- 
structed for the purpose, and is permitted 
to rest and is thoroughly groomed, so that 
the animal will be in perfect shape to pro- 
ceed on the following day. 

The Ranch Boys, while excellent enter- 
tainers, are real Westerners, and were 
brought up among horses and know how to 
take care of them. We do not believe it 
would be possible for horses to be in better 
hands. Very truly yours, 


(Signed) O. B. CHAPELLE 
Sales Promotion Manager 


A woman was entering a cinema when 
she was stopped by an attendant. 

“Excuse me, madam,” he said, “but you 
can’t take your dog inside.” 

“How absurd!” protested the woman. 
“what harm could the movies do to a little 
dog like this?” —Los Angeles Times 
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Buying Votes 


LOCAL paper in the neighborhood of 

the Taunton Dog Racing Track con- 
tains the following item: “If you did not 
get a couple of passes today for the dog 
races in Taunton, your name must not be 
on the voting list.” It is evident from this 
that the dog racing interests in Bristol 
County are endeavoring to secure as many 
votes as possible against any action by the 
state which would end the evils connected 
with dog racing in Massachusetts. 

A rather imposing circular is sent out 
with the passes to the people on the voting 
list, which says: “In November you will be 
asked to vote for or against racing in 
Bristol County. Instead of sending out 
propaganda, we give you here a few im- 
portant facts of the BENEFITS of racing, 
and ask you to come and see what good, 
clean entertainment we offer. We are con- 
fident that our patrons will be our friends.” 

Then this folder goes on to tell of the 
enormous financial benefits to that section 
of the state from the money expended at 
these races. Nothing is said about the 
money lost to the unfortunate people who 
do the betting. We saw a statement re- 
cently, from somewhere in that section, of 
six women who had gone to the selectmen 
complaining that their husbands on the 
WPA jobs had come home at the end of 
the week with no money in their pockets, 
having lost the week’s wages in gambling 
at the dog track. 


England’s Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week 


They call it over there “Animals’ Wel- 
fare Week.” Shortly before its celebra- 
tion this year in May, a letter, signed by 
G. Bernard Shaw and Professor Gilbert 
Murray, and a number of other celebrated 
English humanitarians, was sent to The 
London Times. 

The following are two or three brief 
selections from that letter: 


“The purpose of the week is to remind 
us of those millions of other animals who 
share the world with us and who have, per- 
haps, as much right to live and be happy as 
we have. They are living, moving, feeling 
creatures to whom life, freedom, and friends 
of their own choice are dear. Is it fair to 
rob them of these? 

“The Week is not a sentimental ‘kind- 
ness to animals’ week. It is concerned with 
the implications arising out of the prin- 
ciple that man is not an isolated struggling 
unit but part of a great circle of life, 
inseparately associated from the highest to 
the lowest and responsible for the guard- 
ianship of that part of life within his 
power. If this be true, then kindness to 
animals is not enough, justice to animals 
is a social necessity, and there must be 
understanding of the life of animals and 
peace and righteousness of our attitude and 
conduct towards these other fellow-crea- 
tures before we can enter into the new 
world of our endeavors and our dreams.” 


Birds have no teeth, but have gizzards 
containing sand and gravel. This matter 
takes the place of teeth by grinding the 
food. 
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The Trick Animal 


F you read in the March issue of Esq :ire 

the article by Lewis Herman, who claims 
to have trained “hundreds of dogs for every 
line of work; for the field, the track and 
the stage,” you must have been surprised 
by his statement: “Personally I have never 
seen a trainer who got results with kind- 
ness.” 

That certain simple tricks can be taught 
many animals by kindness we all know, and 
most of us remember the particular pains 
the exhibitor took to assure us that all his 
animals were trained by kindness, an assur- 
ance none of us who knew the facts ever 
believed. 

In his article in Esquire, this Lewis Her- 
man, once a contortionist in an animal cir- 
cus, mentions a number of things very use- 
ful in teaching the animal its tricks. 
Among them the use of the whip, biting 
the ear, pinching the tail, denial of food 
and the use of a collar filled with tacks 
which pierce the neck and to which a long 
or short lead is attached. 

Few are the trained animal perform- 
ances seen in the United States today, we 
are glad to say, compared with those s0 
common some years ago. The Jack London 
Club hiis done much to make such exhibi- 
tions unpopular. 


The Boy Fisherman 


Few are the boys, especially in country 
regions, who do not love to fish. And until 
the world refuses to eat fish, flesh or fowl 
there will be fishermen. We wonder how 
many boys have been taught to kill the fish 
they catch immediately it is taken out of 
the water and before the hook or fly is re- 
moved from its mouth. Every good fisher- 
man does that; first, because it ends any 
possible suffering the fish may feel and, 
second, because the flesh of the fish keeps 
much better than if left to die on the 
ground or in the creel. A blow, sharp and 
quick, on the back of the head with any 
small short stick—if the fish is not too 
large—will destroy its life at once. Some 
bend the head back with a sudden snap, 
breaking what we might call the neck of 
the fish. The former is the better way. 

We write this for the boys who may see 
our magazine. If we are going to fish, let’s 
do it as humanely as possible. 


A New Animal Hospital 


And where do you suppose it is? At 
Delhi, in the northern part of India. 
Nearly 1,000 miles northeast of Bombay 
and over 1,000 miles northwest of Calcutta 
is the city of Delhi. Here is to be built a 
new animal welfare hospital. The hospital, 
it is hoped, will be a model for other ani- 
mal hospitals in other parts of India. Its 
primary object is the betterment of the 
welfare of animals belonging to the poor. 
Free treatment will be given to the very 
poor, while those who can afford to pay 
will be expected to do so. It is also pur- 
posed that the hospital be utilized for post- 
graduate courses of veterinary surgeons 
and practitioners. The government has 
agreed to grant six acres of land for the 
buildings and grounds. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. MAcomBER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Snoe 
Machinery Corporation 


PHiLie STocKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 


L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. Ropert SMITH 
Davin A. BOLTON 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. Vickers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosgert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro Bristol 
G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. HAswe'., Pittsfie'd Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 
W. W. Haswett, Superintendent 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. 
Howard r. WOovwWARD, Fres.; MRS. ‘THOS. CAS- 
WELL, Sec. 


Northampton Branch of the Mass. S. P. C. A— 
Mrs. F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOW, Treas. 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EpitH WASHBURN 
CLAKKE, Fres.; Mrs. GeorGe D. CoLtpas, Ch. Work 
Com. First Tuesday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Donato C. 
KipBe, Fres.; MRS. HERBERT PAYNE, ‘Lreas. decona 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Ricuarp S. 


TAYLOR, Pres.; Miss BESSIE SMALL, ireas. Second 
Thursday. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 18,107 
Cases investigated ............... 603 
Animals examined ............... 5,844 
Animals placed in homes......... 216 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 76 
Number of prosecutions.......... 5 
Number of convictions............ 5 
Horses taken from work........... 21 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 46 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 2,354 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected................ 49,386 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


Payments of $35 for a kennel or $75 for a 
stall in the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital, will insure a suitable marker in- 
scribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels given upon application. 


| 
ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL | 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 61006 


Veterinarians 
F. DAILEY, v.M.p., Chief of Staff 
H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 
SCHROEDER, p.v.M. 
. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
MUNSON, 
BLAKELY, v.M.p. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. H. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JUNE 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 835 Cases 2,550 
Dogs 636 Dogs 2,150 
Cats 187 Cats 339 
Birds 8 Birds 45 
Rabbits 2 Goats 6 
Goat 1 Horses 4 
Horse 1 Rabbits 3 
Monkeys 2 
Squirrel 1 


Operations 891 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Dispensary cases ............... 400,221 
Total ............ 561,756 

The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital .......... 182 
Cases entered in Dispensary ....... 478 


Salem Rescue League 


Miss Anna Fessenden, president of the 
Animal Rescue League of Salem, Mass., re- 
ports for the year ending May 31, 1,198 
cats and kittens, 206 dogs and puppies, six 
birds and one rabbit humanely put to sleep; 
25 lost dogs restored to owners, and homes 
found for five dogs. Of the dogs, 66 were 
hit or run over by automobiles. Drinking 
pans for small animals were cared for by 
members in all parts of the city. One hun- 
dred of the national “Be Kind to Animals” 
posters were distributed to the schools and 
other institutions in April. Police and park 
officials of the city co-operate in emer- 
gency rescues of animals. All cases of cruel- 
ty reported to the League are handed over 
to Fred T. Vickers, Essex County officer of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., for investi- 
gation and, if necessary, prosecution. 

Three bequests were received from de- 
ceased members during the year. The mem- 
bership has suffered greatly by deaths and 
it is hoped that many new members may 
be added. Besides Miss Fessenden and the 
v.ce-president, Mrs. Charles B. Newhall, 
the directors are: Miss Elizabeth Balch, 
Mrs. Harrison M. Davis, Miss Edith L. 
Downing, Mrs. Roscoe W. Gould, Mrs. Al- 
bert Goodhue, Mrs. George E. Percy, Miss 
Ruth Ropes, Mrs. Philip H. Smith, Mrs. 
Arthur West and Mrs. Benjamin D. Shreve. 
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June Day at Springfield 


UNE DAY is the big event of the year 

for the Springfield Auxiliary of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. This year the 
date fell on Monday, June 13, not so rare 
a day as days in June are supposed to be. 
Yet, despite clouds and the damp lawn 
which prevented the annual party from 
taking place on the grounds of “Bacons- 
field,’ the Longmeadow estate of Mr. 
George A. Bacon, the more than 500 guests 
just went across the street and into the 
Longmeadow Community House where the 
festivities took place. 

There were more than 100 tables of 
bridge in play during the afternoon, foi- 
lowing the dessert luncheon. A chief fea- 
ture was an elaborate fashion show, in 
which twelve models displayed about 60 
ensembles. This was contributed by Forbes 
& Wallace. There were gypsy-costumed 
fortune tellers, in attractive booths up- 
stairs, while numerous vendors of tempting 
merchandise circulated through the com- 
pany. 

The affair was arranged under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Donald C. Kibbe, president, 
with Mrs. M. F. Peterson as chairman for 
the day. Mrs. James P. Blunt, daughter of 
the host, Attorney Bacon, was the hostess. 
The luncheon arrangements were in charge 
of Mrs. Frank R. Holmes, Jr., assisted by 
Mrs. Leon E. Maglathlin. The co-chairmen 
for the bridge were Mrs. Walter J. Dubon 
and Mrs. Stuart M. Robson. Other chair- 
men were: vendors, Mrs. William H. Sidd; 
table arrangements, Mrs. Carlton H. Gar- 
ringer; punch, Mrs. Frederic J. Carman, 
Jr.; cigarettes, Mrs. A. Mayo Fisk; reser- 
vations for fortune readers, Mrs. Morton 
B. Miner. 

The proceeds from this event are gener- 
ously contributed towards the work of the 
Springfield Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


From the Fondouk, Fez 


Our readers will be sorry to learn that 
our superintendent at the Fondouk in Fez, 
Mr. Delon, and two of the attendants were 
bitten by a dog, later proved to have been 
rabid, necessitating a trip by them to the 
Institute Pasteur of Casablanca for treat- 
ment. During the absence of Mr. Delon, Dr. 
Bouguereau took charge of the work of 
the Fondouk. 

Fortunately the expenses involved by the 
treatment and stay in Casablanca of four- 
teen days have been taken care of by the 
insurance carried. 


In Tribute 


Editorial in Boston Post 
Constantly, wills are reported in the 
courts containing bequests for the care of 
animals left behind. At first reading such 
bequests seem strange. Yet the donors 
reveal themselves as kindly and grateful. 
They are remembering the devotion of pets 
that made some of their years happier. 
And they cannot bear to think of those 
animals neglected after they have gone. 
Such bequests are tributes to two whole- 
some virtues, loyalty and faithfulness, two 
traits found in most pets and a lot of 
people. 
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Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Pato Alto, Ca-ifornia 

Mrs. Jennie R. Nicho.s, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta. Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 

Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Caroiina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Field Representatives 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR JUNE, 1938 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 1,098 
Number of addresses made, 268 
Number of persons in audiences, 54,746 


Trust Fund for Workers 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit 
of field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane edu- 
eation. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 
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Humane Work in Chicago 


YEAR of many and varied activities 
A closed May 31 for the Chicago Humane 
Education Society. From the detailed an- 
nual report of the president, Mrs. E. C. 
Dow, we cite a few of the outstanding 
accomplishments. 

Conditions in the dog pounds both in Chi- 
cago and in Oak Park are constantly being 
watched, and efforts made to improve them. 
Through the courtesy of the Secony Vacu- 
um Oil Company, the Chicago Motor Club 
and independent service stations, 81 gal- 
vanized iron troughs, lettered ““‘Water Your 
Dog—Chicago Humane Education Society,” 
were placed throughout the city. Ordi- 
nances were obtained regulating the use of 
toy guns and many hundreds of copies of 
the text were posted in public schools and 
other prominent places. The police commis- 
sioner has instructed squads to warn, and 
then confiscate guns when found in the 
hands of children. During Be Kind to Ani- 
amls Week 500 national posters were dis- 
tributed to C C C camps, in theaters and 
elsewhere. Humane talks were given dur- 
ing the Week and on Humane Sunday to 
large audiences. 

One of the prominent members, Mrs. H. 
H. Baldwin, on a visit to Bermuda, in- 
spected several livery stables there and 
succeeded in securing the co-operation of 
the county police in obtaining better condi- 
tions for the animals. A direct appeal was 
made to Hon. Reginald Hilguard, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, resulting in improved con- 
ditions for horses throughout the island. 

The Society sent out rules for the proper 
care and handling of poultry to many mar- 
kets, and some improvement is reported. 
Letters were sent to all department stores, 
asking that the sale of Easter bunnies and 
chicks as toys be discouraged. Feeding- 
stations for pigeons are maintained, and 
the Society is in correspondence with inter- 
ested organizations and the press relative 
to the problem of decreasing the number 
of these birds. 


American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for May 


Daily average large animals . 53.3 
Forage for same $ 78. 
Put to sleep 24 5. 
Transportation 3 
Daily average dogs 6.9 

Forage for same 3.42 
Wages, grooms, watchmen, etc. 61.54 
Superintendent’s salary 76 
Veterinaries’ salaries 
Motor ambulance upkeep 
Sundries 


Actual operating expenses $271.28 
Entries: 12 horses, 6 mules, 76 donkeys. 
Exits: 2 horses, 4 mules, 55 donkeys. 
Outpatients treated: 92 horses, 45 mules, 72 don- 
keys, 5 dogs, 1 bull. 
Other Fondouks visited: 70, all native Fondouks. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S NOTES: 466 cases investi- 
gated, 7,472 animal seen, 1,087 animals treated, 64 
animals hospitalized by us from above, (6 motor 
ambulance), 14 pack-saddles (infected) destroyed. 


One Day’s Work 


FRIDAY, 20th: 7.30 A.M. Fondouk. 8 A.M. Vet. 
visit, Dr. Bouguereau operating on a lame mule at 
left shoulder. 9 A.M. at the request of a native 
farmer went to Bab Guissa to put to sleep a mule 
fallen by the way with right shoulder broken: then 
to Bou Jeloud-Talaa inspection. With a French 
policeman, inspected all pack-animals at Bab Jiaf, 
sent one to Hospital. 2 P.M. Fondouk, 2.30 P.M. to 
3.30 P.M. Casbet Ben Debbab and Bab Mahrouk 
inspection: then to Ville Nouvelle and Fondouk. 
Animals in Hospital: 61. 


G. DELON, Superintendent 
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A Bit of Feeling 


FRANCIS S. POUNDS, 


MET a mature, robust man yesterday 

who stood by the side of a suburban 
road subsequent to a semi-tragic accident, 
This man, to me merely a casual neighbor, 
almost wept over a minor scene. At least, 
his voice shook and his eyes moistened per- 
ceptibly as he viewed there the loss of his 
pet dog, This dumb companion of his— 
dumb, so-called—had fallen a victim to 
our machine age. The animal’s body had 
been tossed to the side of a road—crushed, 
bleeding, and broken in every bone. . . 

Not that this Airedale could be counted 
an exceptional pet. He had exemplified 
evidently those affectionate traits quite 
common to his species. He had manifested, 
no doubt, the appearance of a real affec- 
tion for his master; he qualified as a com- 
panion capable of tenderness; he could 
normally express sadness, show joy. As a 
pet, he responded to and instantly reflected 
the moods and emotions of a man who 
had become his owner—and of this he 
seemed not ashamed. In brief, though only 
another dog, he gave evidence of possess- 
ing an inner, finer self after the manner 
of his own dumb nature. At any rate, he 
had something within—something akin to 
a soul, we will say—something eager to 
leap out in a display of feeling toward 
well-disposed men, a display which in turn 
excited a fiow of feeling from men also... 

I stood for a moment by the roadside. [ 
stood for a moment to meditate. Nothing 
of strong emotion held me. Yet here lay a 
man’s honored dog—his close-bound pet— 
in a flash, stricken of life—stricken in the 
act of a leaping joy. Did not this seem a 
reckless loss? Did it not represent a use- 
less sacrifice offered to a god of Speed? 

A sensitive-hearted man gave witness to 
a story. His manner, lacking speech, de- 
élared his loss; a mere word had revealed 
his grief. I stood not alone beside him. A 
small group had gathered. I recognized 
there a young woman of our community; 
the daughter of a high-salaried official— 
and, incidentally, a widely-respected citi- 
zen—one of our modern daughters, a gitl 
college-bred, keen of mind, beautiful of 
body. At a glance, she appeared one of 
those young women fortunate enough to 
possess simply everything. 

I had given some understanding to the 
dog owner’s grief. Instinctively, I turned 
to the young woman—the only feminine 
witness at hand, hoping for a_ response. 
As I searched her somewhat classic face, 
her lip abruptly curled, her bright, gay 
eyes went hard. “Why,” proffered she, 
wasn’t he just a dog? Small loss, I should 
say, to grieve over. One can buy a dog— 
oh, any day!” 

I looked aside. The dog’s erstwhile mas- 
ter made no reply. Nevertheless, his rugged 
countenance took on one of the saddest 
changes I would wish to see. After a lin- 
gering glance at his silent pet, he turned 
away and hurried to his pretty cottage. 
No doubt he wished to remain alone—un- 
ashamed of a tender heart. . . 

Out of this trifling incident—one added 
to a score or more recently—several not so 
trifling, there came trooping to my mind 
a host of perplexing questions. Have we as 
a people reached an apathetic stage, I asked 
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myself, where emotion and 
feeling and normal human 
sentiment are to be reckoned 
as human failings? Must it 
come true that the hardness 
born of our work-a-day lives, 
the demands drawn by our 
pleasures, the conflict apper- 
taining to our popular sports 
—that these shall fail to 
soften under the influence of 
an extraordinary incident, be 
it tragic or fearsome, tender 
or sad? Must it come that 
we shall reserve these attri- 
butes—these rights, if I may 
say, to an animal born of 
brute creation, in reality made 
not (as we) in the’image and 
likeness of his Creator? 
Perhaps I have drawn 
faulty conclusions! Perhaps f 
have borne down a bit hard 
on a daughter I otherwise ad- 
mire. Perhaps I will be thought 
a trifle ancient. True, I was 
born in a day when men— 
albeit less-favored men—and 
women, knew each other for 
what they inwardly were, and 
were proud to be sufficiently 
human. In that day, or so it 
seemed to me, the finer senti- 
ments of this human heart of 
ours expressed themselves in 
no great fear of shame or 
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scorn, or shall I say, ridicule. 

Even so, as an observer of venturesome 
spirit, may I not deplore casual phases of 
our modern mode? I do deeply lament the 
evidences I find everywhere apparent that 
we are in danger of a declining emotional 
life. I view with dismay a decided lessening 
of genuine feeling—not related to our 
rightly cherished pets only, but to men and 
women—to units of our own families. I do, 
without lack of insight, discern a boycott 
put on a sincere show of sentiment, unless 
it be, perchance, sentiment as a vicarious 
experience in the semi-blackness of a 
cinema theater. 

If it should follow that a materialistic 
trend is destined to crush out normally 
active sentiment, then the price we shall 
eventually pay for our spurious advance- 
ment will become a prohibitive price indeed 
to our better selves. Quite aptly, let us 
ask this: Dare we risk a fall in our soul 
life lower than the level of a domesticated 
animal? 


Horses, dependent on fleet-footedness for 
safety, were creatures of the plains. They 
hold their heads high so they can be on 
their feet instantly, ready to race away. 
A horse still shies because, in the wild, 
many enemies lurked in roadside herbage. 
When it lies at rest, it does so facing the 
probable point of danger, and rises on its 
front feet tirst, that it may the more easily 
discover it. A colt takes its nourishment in 
small doses, never gorging, ready to run at 
a moment’s warning. 


Horned cattle are creatures of the forest. 
Armed with sharp scimitars, they move for- 
ward with lowered heads. After resting, 
their rear end rises first, since they do not 
depend on speed for protection. 


Washington Loved Horses 


R. B. BUCKHAM 


URING the next few months, with the 
appreaching sesqui-centennial of the 
adoption of our Constitution and inaugura- 
tion of our first President, all minds wili 
be turned instinctively toward Washing- 
ton. Much will. be written and spoken in 
remembrance and adulation of this great 
man, of his quiet dignity, his never failing 
kindliness toward all, his patriotic loyalty 
to country, his patience under the most 
trying circumstances; and of his personal 
characteristics, habits and preferences. And 
among them, his intense love of the horse 
should not fail to be given due recognition, 
for Washington was all his life a horseman, 
and skilled to the letter in horsemanship. 
Those who were so fortunate as to catch 
a glimpse of our first President, in the 
days of long ago, and have left to us their 
impressions of him, all speak of his great 
dignity of countenance, and superb bearing 
in the saddle, as he passed. Such was 
Washington! 


Let it never be forgotten, too, that Wash- 
ington’s best, grandest, happiest, most tri- 
umphant and satisfactory days were spent 
on horseback. His last day of life abroad 
was spent on horseback, also. 

Our sainted first President breathed his 
last on Saturday night, December 14, 1799. 
His funeral was conducted on the Wednes- 
day following, according to the beautiful 
ritual of the Episcopal Church. His coffin 
was preceded by his favorite horse, fully 
caparisoned, and led by two attendant 
grooms in deep mourning. For long the na- 
tion mourned his passing, and thus was laid 
at rest one of the best friends the horse 
ever had. 
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The Horses of King Solomon 
KADRA MAYSI 


The horses of King Solomon 
Stood in four thousand stalls. 

They neighed to hear, at sunrise, clear 
And proud, the trumpet calls 

Of guards who clanged their brazen shields 
Along the city walls. 


The horses of King Solomon 
Were stallions black as night 

From Egypt's sands and from the lands 
Of Tarshish, milky-white 

And piebald mares, and foals from Cush 
As swift as hawks in flight. 


The horses of King Solomon 
Were bitted, all, with gold; 

Their bridle hems were set with gems 
From Jewry’s wealth untold; 

And, when the chariots went forth, 
Their hooves like thunder rolled. 


Crippled for Life by Trap 


FRANCES E. CLARK 


NE day last winter, when the mercury 
had dropped to 36 below zero, our col- 
lie dog, “Tony,” disappeared from home. 
We called and whistled but he did not come. 
When he did not return the next day, we 
began to fear something had happened to 
him, for he had never gone away before. 
Three cold days went by, the biting wind 
diifted the snow into great drifts out on 
the roads and fields. Early the fourth day 
we were all in the house around the heat- 
ing stove, when we heard a noise on the 
porch. It sounded like someone pounding 
on the porch floor with a cane. 


I opened the door, and Tony limped in, 
exhausted from cold and hunger. One of 
his front feet was frozen hard. When we 
examined it, we found a cruel deep gash 
where a trap had held him helpless through 
those bitter cold days and nights. He nad 
to stay there in the blinding storm, without 
food or drink, until someone discovered him 
and set him free. 

We warmed some food for him and he ate 
ravenously. We tried to ease the pain of 
his poor frozen paw by rubbing it and 
putting ointment on it. But he seemed to 
prefer licking it instead. Several days 
later the foot fell off. The collie continued 
to lick the sore until it slowly healed com- 
pletely. 


He walked on three feet after that un- 
fortunate accident. Although he was a 
cripple for the rest of his life, we could 
not find it in our hearts to part with him, 
for he was such an affectionate pet. 


A neighbor boy had set a coyote trap in 
a canyon a short distance from our farm. 
He had baited it with a large wedge of 
fresh beef. Our dog discovered the meat, 
and was caught in the trap. The boy did 
not return to his trap for several days be- 
cause the weather was so cold. He finally 
heard the pitiful howls of the dog and went 
down and released him. His carelessness 
and neglect had caused a poor helpless ani- 
mal much suffering. 

No one should be so thoughtless as to 
cause a dumb creature to suffer, through 
such carelessness and neglect. 
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Blue Pigeons 


HELEN MOORE SCHROEDER 


Blue pigeons, walking in the street, 
Are such amusing, awkward things; 
They jerk along on coral feet 
Like wooden toys moved by strings. 


But when they leave the sunny street 
And sail away on azure wings, 

They cut the air with sure, firm beat 
And are such lovely, graceful things. 


A Top Hat and Sparrows 


N her home at Pretoria, on an afternoon 

many years ago, the wife of Stephanus 
Johannes Paulus Kruger, three times 
elected president of the Transvaal Repub- 
lic, South Africa, entertained a guest. Her 
busy fingers were sewing as she chatted 
with the sculptor who had designed the 
statue of her husband, sometimes called 
Oom Paul. The sculptor had brought some 
of the sketches of the statue, which showed 
Oom Paul wearing his top hat, for her 
approval. 

“I am delighted with the sketches,” said 
Mrs. Kruger, “but there is one thing 1 
would like to suggest.” 

“What is that, Mrs. Kruger?” inquired 
the sculptor. 

“The crown of the hat, do you think, that 
could be left hollow?” 

“Hollow? Why hollow?” gasped the be- 
wildered sculptor, “what a strange re- 
quest. Why should the crown of the hat be 
hollow?” 

“If it is hollow it will fill with water 
when it rains,” explained Mrs. Kruger. 

The crown hollow and full of rain water. 
What an idea! The sculptor was more and 
more perplexed by the proposition. 

“Yes,” added Mrs. Kruger, her blue eyes 
smiling, “for then the birds would be ca- 
pable of getting a drink.” 

Mrs. Kruger’s advice was followed and 
in the Transvaal, although there are few 
showers, after each one the statue may be 
seen with sparrows perched on Oom Paul’s 
top hat. ANN POLLARD 
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Prexy” 


T. W. MCMILLAN 
E found him crouched beneath a 
thorn bush in a deep thicket of scrub 
cak; a ball of downy feathers from which 
two big yellow eyes glared as we ap- 
proached. He snapped his sharp little bill 
warningly. 

One wing drooped in an unnatural way 
that led us to suspect that it had been in- 
jured. He fought like a little fury when 
we picked him up and tried to find the 
extent of his injury, and when we put him 
in the trunk of our car. 

When we arrived home, we found that 
being jostled around with the tools and 
other junk had not improved his temper. 
He struck furiously at a piece of meat 
which we held out on the end of a stick, 
but blinked his eyes with deep satisfaction 
when he discovered that it was food. His 
food capacity was remarkable, and his 
temper seemed to improve as his appetite 
was sated. 

The appearance of an owl in the neigh- 
borhood naturally created a panic among 
the other birds that were nesting and rear- 
ing their young, but, as time passed and the 
big-eyed stranger evinced no desire for 
fresh bird meat, they finally accepted him 
as a neighbor. 

He proved to be quite an attraction for 
the youngsters. Very few children, or even 
adults, had ever seen a hoot owl at close 
quarters. He had become quite docile by 
this time, and as commencement time was 
approaching, we fitted him out with horn- 
rimmed glasses and a “mortar board” cap, 
which he wore with becoming dignity. A 
co-ed seeing him, exclaimed, “He looks 
exactly like Prexy.” So “Prexy” became his 
name. 

Prexy grew rapidly, and so did his appe- 
tite. His wing healed and he learned to 
fly very well. At first, we had hoped that 
Prexy would fly away and care for him- 
self, but, unfortunately, fondness for our 
strange pet grew also. Once when he was 
gone about two weeks, we worried consider- 
ably about him; then one morning we saw 
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one big yellow eye peeking in at the ‘oor, 
Prexy was home again! He must have 
found it a cold, cruel world, for his appe- 
tite was greater than ever. 

On summer evenings when we sat in the 
back yard reading the evening paper, Prexy 
liked to perch himself on the back of the 
settee and look on. He seemed to be at 
peace with the world as long as we were 
there, but as soon as we left or as soon as 
too many strangers gathered around, he 
would fly up in a tree. 

After observing his habits for several 
months, we have decided that an owl is a 
much misunderstood bird. People seem to 
have an inborn dislike for them which bor- 
ders on superstition. Hunters shoot them 
on sight, and if you ask why, they will 
tell you that “owls kill chickens.” Doubt- 
less they will kill chickens that are caught 
roosting out, but now most chickens are 
cooped up at night. The value of owls in 
keeping down the population of rodents 
more than offsets the damage done to barn- 
yard fowls. We noticed, too, that on sum- 
mer evenings, Prexy liked to get out into 
tall grass and hunt grasshoppers. 

Another cause for the disfavor with 
which an owl is regarded, is the fact that 
it is a night bird, and doubtless in ages 
past it was associated with evil spirits. 
What picture of witches, goblins and mid- 
night graveyards would be complete with- 
out an owl in silhouette against a full 
moon! 

Prexy is fearless. He will stand his 
ground and fight to the death anything that 
desires a fight. On the other hand, he will 
not stir one inch from his perch to start 
one. 

What a strange thing instinct is! There 
is only one thing that Prexy dislikes, and 
that is a bird dog. Something tells him 
that these dogs kill birds. It is a common 
belief that owls cannot see in daylight, but 
Prexy can distinguish his enemy some dis- 
tance away, and at once ruffles his feath- 
ers, spreads his wings, snaps his bill, and 
is ready for battle, although the dog has 
never offered to harm him. 

Being of stately and dignified bearing, 
Prexy resents undue familiarity. He has 
one weakness; he likes to have his head 
scratched, and while so treated, shuts his 
eyes and snaps his bill with ecstasy. We 
found that this snapping has two mean- 
ings; one denotes pleasure, but beware if 
he snaps with ruffled feathers. 

All actions are studied and deliberate. 
Hold out a finger, and he will, after due 
deliberation, raise one foot slowly and pon- 
derously and close his claws very gently 
around the finger, and shake hands. But 
we know by experience that, if frightened 
or angered, those same claws can close with 
the swiftness and force of a steel trap. 
When on the ground, he appears uneasy 
and will fiy up and light on a stick when 
extended to him. These little tricks delight 
the children. 

A strange pet, perhaps, and an expensive 
one, considering the high cost of meat. 
But, nevertheless, he never ceases to be 
of interest to all observers. Now in the 
stillness of the winter night when we hear 
a deep “WHOOO-OO,” we know that Prexy 
is on the job and that some small animal 
is trembling in its burrow. 
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Having Fun with the Birds 


JACK BAILEY 


THIS LONG-BEAKED FELLOW WAS 
CAUGHT IN THE ACT OF GETTING A 
MEAL OF SUET FROM ONE OF THE 
TREE FEEDERS. HE IS SO INTENT 
ON HIS MEAL THAT HE FAILED TO 
HEAR THE CLICK OF THE CAMERA 


PPROXIMATELY 50 varieties of 
Apis make their home at the Dana 

Anderson place in St. Edward, Ne- 
braska. Some are there all the year around 
and all the year around Anderson, a tailor 
by trade, peeks out of his specially built 
windows to watch them in the specially 
built homes. 

“I have found more pleasure from the 
birds that inhabit my houses than from any 
other type of entertainment,” says the man 
who forsook the gaiety of the city for a 
home in a small town in the Middle West 
where he could make friends with the birds 
he loves. “There is something refreshing 
about birds that makes one really appreci- 
ate the beauties of nature. 

“Take martins, for instance. What is 
more entertaining than to sit and watch 
those birds land and depart from their 
apartments? They make their landings like 
ger only a hundred times more grace- 

“Business and commerce have tried to 
imitate the things of nature, but to date 
they have done a poor job. Take bird- 
house manufacturers. They have tried to 
imitate the houses of birds but the most 
of those houses would scare birds away in- 
stead of bringing the owner new renters.” 

Anderson’s bird-houses, with the excep- 
tion of the martins’ apartment building, 
are all built from logs, and are left as 
trough as nature made the trees. The bark 
has not been taken off and there are no 
fancy colors to attract attention. They are 
nearly all placed close to the main body of 


large branches of trees and the entrances 
are from the tree side. This, Anderson 
says, makes the birds feel more secluded 
and at home. 

Anderson also has made a close study of 
the seeds that birds like. His 18° years’ 
observation has yielded much information. 
He has built ground feeders which are right 
next to the ground, house feeders which 
run along the side of the house beneath the 
windows, and pine feeders that stand four 
to five feet high and the tops of which are 
made from slabs of logs. Many times dur- 
ing the day he gets out his field glasses, 
stands by a window and with the glasses 
focused on one of the feeders, watches the 
different varieties of birds. 

When Anderson had the plan for his own 
home drawn, he was thinking how best to 
attract the birds and, after attracting 
them, how best to study their likes and 
dislikes. In order to do this he knew he 
would have to be hidden from view, and yet 
have clear vision for himself. The only 
way this seemed possible was to have the 
windows shoulder high from the floor. So 
he built them that way. Now he can rise 
and walk to the window without attracting 
the attention of the birds. And when he is 
standing at the window only his head is in 
view. 

In the winter, chickadees, cardinals, sev- 
eral varieties of sparrow, and wrens are 
among the birds that inhabit his garden. 
In Spring, summer and fall he has brown 
thrashers, hummingbirds, kingbirds, blue 
jays, cowbirds, yellow-headed blackbirds, 
orioles, grackles, grosbeaks, martins, wrens, 
and many other varieties. 


In making your will, please remember 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., Boston. 
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Song Sparrow 


ELIZABETH NORRIS HAUER 


Silver-throated warbler 
In the purple dawn, 
From what fount of beauty 
Is your lilting drawn? 


As the misty morning 
Draws her veil aside 

Your effulgent music 
Echoes far and wide. 


Morning comes to greet you, 
Little lovely hird, 

Blushing in confusion, 
Tremulous and stirred. 


Increasing Meadowlarks 


The farmer has no better helper than the 
meadowlark, and country people and vil- 
lagers know that his song is among the 
most beautiful of bird songs. From the 
time that Sir Meadowlark first arrives and 
sings a sweet song of liquid notes from 
some tall tree-top to the days of autumn 
when he eats heartily and encourages his 
family or families to eat many bugs and 
worms in preparation for the fall flight, 
the meadowlark is a busy fellow. Farmers 
realize this more and more, and there are 
few men who will not leave a nest undis- 
turbed. The meadowlark is increasing in 
numbers in both the eastern and western 
parts of the United States. The western 
meadowlark is rarely seen east of the 
Mississippi river. It is grayer in color than 
the eastern bird but it has a yellow breast. 
and a glossy black crescent. The call notes 
and songs of the two species differ. The 
western meadowlark has a song which is 
even more beautiful and stronger in tone 
than our eastern lark. Grasshoppers and 
crickets are a favorite food item of the 
eastern bird and they will eat an enormous 
amount of food. FERN BERRY 


MR. ANDERSON IS SEEN HERE CHANGING FEED IN ONE OF HIS 
MANY FEEDERS 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 

I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 

One thousand. one hundred and fifteen 
new Bands of Mercy were reported during 
June. Of these, 580 were in Illinois, 458 in 
Georgia, 30 in Massachusetts, 18 in Penn- 
sylvania, 16 in Newfoundland, and 13 in 
Virginia. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 232,585. 


Bands of Mercy in Bulgaria 


HROUGH the interest of Miss Leona 

Vasileva of the American College in 
Sofia, Bulgaria, the Bands of Mercy there 
observed Be Kind to Animals Week on May 
16—22. A morning assembly of the college 
was given up to a suitable program, includ- 
ing a speech by a girl; a recitation of the 
poem, “The Beaten Dog,” by the national 
poet, Ivan Vazoo; singing of “The Morn- 
ing Light Is Breaking,’ by the Bands: 
and the presentation of prizes for the best 
paper on humane subjects. Her Royal 
Highness, Princess Eudoxia, who visited 
the college soon after this event, was pre- 
sented with the Band of Mercy badge. She 
is a patron of the S. P. C. A. in Bulgaria. 
During the same week a Band of Mercy 
was organized in Simeonovo, up in the 
mountains, where the teachers were very 
receptive to the visitors. It is planned to 
organize other similar Bands very soon. 
Through the co-operation of the American 
Humane Education Society, Miss Vasileva 
expects to obtain the official endorsement 
of this work in the educational system of 
the country, and to bring out a pamphlet 
in the Bulgarian language for the guidance 
of the teachers in the graded schools. 


DOES HE KNOW HE IS POSING? 
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Frederick’s Dream 
EVA BRINKER 


One night Freder‘ck George Barnett 
Had a dream he won't forget. 


A giant fish stood by his bed, 

It wagged its fin and shook its head. 
“I am your goldfish. Now Ill say 
The things I want to every day: 


“Don’t feed me more than I can eat; 
I like to have my quarters neat. 

You wouldn’t like it, I'll be bound, 
With scraps from dinner all around. 


“And when you clean my bowl I hope 
Yow'll scrub it well, but don’t use soap. 
The taste of soap as much annoys 
Little fish as little boys. 


“Be careful of my feelings, too, 
For I have feelings just like you. 
My heart turns over if I see 

A paper flapped in front of me. 


“New stones and moss give me real joy, 
As much as you get from a toy. 

’T would put me in a happy mood 

To try « different kind of food.” 


It wagged its fin and shook its head, 
“Now you remember what I’ve said.” 


Lucky Kids 


JUDY VAN DER VEER 

ANCY,” the youngest goat, has twins. 

I heard them crying on the mountain 
the morning they were born. It was a hun- 
gry cry. I brought the family down to the 
barn and urged Nancy to feed her babies. 
She was excited about them but she backed 
and kicked whenever they tried to nurse. 
I had to throw her down and sit on her 
to let the kids have their first drink of 
milk. 

T thought she would soon grow used to 
them and let them nurse in the ordinary 
way. It isn’t often that an animal is a 
poor mother. Perhaps Nancy thought that 
twins were too much; at any rate, from the 
day of their birth until now, each feeding 
is a struggle. While I hold Nancy down 
the kids drop on their knees and nurse 
like pigiets while their mother groans 
despairingly. 

Nancy didn’t seem to have milk enough 
for twins but another goat had a kid and 
gave more milk than one kid could drink. 
So I tied her and tried to persuade her to 
let the twins relieve her of extra milk. She 
reached down and seized a kid by its short 
tail and tifted it up and shook it. I never 
saw such a savage goat! 

When I went to milk the cows I took 
along a nursing bottle and nippie, prepared 
to give the infants warm milk from the 
old cow. As I started milking I thought it 
might be a good idea to see if I could 
deliver milk directly from the producer to 
the consumer. It would save me the bother 
of washing baby bottles! The oldest cow 
is a motherly animal, but I wasn’t sure 
how she would react to the task of mother- 
ing young goats. I sat on the milk stool, 
took the twins on my iap, and explained to 
the cow. She stood quiet!y so I guided the 
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kids’ mouths to her full teats. They drank 
until their sides stood out, looking uncom- 
fortably full. Each morning and evening 
I repeated the process, and Nancy was 
forced to feed her children several times 
a day besides. 

On that schedule they grew so fast that 
soon they were too large to be held on my 
lap. By then they knew what a cow was 
for. As soon as they saw the old cow go 
into the milking shed, they hurried to her, 
reached up, and began to nurse. She must 
have thought them very strange calves, but 
aside from sometimes turning her head 
and looking at them wonderingly, she 
seemed uncomplaining. 

Now the mother goats spend a great 
deal of their time grazing on the moun- 
tain, but I make the kids stay home. Once 
they followed their mothers up the moun- 
tain, and one kid fell in a crevice between 
two rocks, where he has most unhappy 
until I climbed up and rescued him. Young 
goats are very clever, and these infants 
afford us a lot of amusement. When it is 
time to go after the cows the twins are 
always on hand, they tag after me like a 
couple of faithful dogs. I think, though, 
that they look forward to growing up and 
living on the mountain with the older 
goats, for if I don’t watch them they will 
start to follow the herd each morning. I 
insist that they wait until they are old 
enough to take care of themselves. And I 
tell them they are lucky kids. I ask noth- 
ing more of my goats than that they be 
friendly as well as ornamental. We like 
seeing them posed high on mountain rocks, 
they help take the place of the deer that 
lived there until “sportsmen” invaded the 
wild places. 


He who compels himself to think kindly 


toward man and beast, will soon, without 
thinking, act kindly. 


The Dog on 


This is “Uno,” eleven years old, seri- 
ously injured by an automobile, with hind 
legs so nearly paralyzed that the treat- 
ment prescribed by the doctors at the 
Angell Memorial Hospital advised keeping 
the strain as far as possible off from the 
weakened legs. To overcome this his owner. 
greatly attached to him, contrived the de- 
vice which is seen in the picture. 

A marked improvement has taken place 
in the unfortunate animal’s condition, and 
it is surprising to see how fast he can get 
about, running even on a good trot, with 
almost the entire weight of his body sup- 
ported on the two wheels. 
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HARMLESS FISHING BRINGS SUMMER JOYS 


Bits of Feathers 
GERTRUDE RATHBUN- 


I was sitting by my window one gloomy, lonesome day: 

The dripping boughs were hanging low, the skies were duil 
and gray, 

When out of nowhere to my door, there flew a tiny bird 

To sing the gayest, cheeriest song that I had ever heard. 


The solo ended; out he flew into the mist of rain 

And left behind a strong desire to have him come again. 

I spread a tray with crumbs of bread and tiny bits of wheat, 
Then lingered near to see my guest if he should come to eat. 


Ere long he lighted, spied the tray, but taste the feast? 
Not he. 

Instead, he gave his tail a flirt, and flew off to a tree. 

Still hopeful, I stayed patiently where I could see the door; 

To my delight, he soon returned, and with him, several more. 


They cleaned the tray of every crumb, nor missed a grain of 
wheat; 

The only things left on it were wet tracks of many feet. 

My friend thought he had every right to bring the crowd 
along— 


Provisions were quite ample, and he’d bought them for a song. 


A Better Game 
MARY AGNES COLVILLE 


OTHER says we can play one more game while the 

Mi picnic things are being packed up. Come on, every- 
body!” Sally called. 

The other children who had been attending the picnic with 
their parents came running at Sally’s information, all but one 
thoughtful looking lad of eleven who was bending over some- 
thing at the roadside. 

“Aren’t you coming, Ted?” Sally inquired, a little im- 
patiently, as the game was about to commence. 

“Go ahead and play without me,” the boy answered, “I’m 
going to pick up these milk and pop bottles we left from 
supper.” 


“What are you doing that for?” several of the children 
asked in chorus. 


“So they won’t lie there and maybe get broken and hurt 
some dog’s or cat’s feet.” 

“Oh, the poor animals, they could get cut that way, couldn’t 
they?” Sally cried sympathetically. ‘Tell you what, let’s all 
make a new game of helping Ted, and seeing how many 
empty bottles and cans, too, we can each gather up along 
the side of the road here, until it’s time to start for home. 
Not just the ones from our own picnic but any we find. Here’s 
a clean newspaper, we’ll tear off pieces and use them to pick 
up things with, so we won’t soil our hands.” 

The children all agreed that this was a better game than the 
one they had been starting to play—and before Sally’s mother 
called “Time’s up” they had collected a large number of 
bottles and cans and had stowed them safely away in an old 
basket beneath the rumble seat of one of the cars. 

Ted’s father praised the children for their helpful game, 
and said he would leave the basket off at the city dump. Then 
they could all be sure that those particular bottles and cans 
would never bring harm to any animal who might happen 
along that highway—or to the birds either. 

What a humane act it would be if all picnickers would follow 
the example of Ted and Sally and their friends and make a 
game of cleaning up after each picnic. 


One of Aunt Esther’s rules for the care of animals was 
“Never frighten an animal for sport,” writes Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” I remember that I had 
a little white kitten, of which I was very fond, and one day I 
was amusing myself with making her walk up and down the 
key-board of the piano, and laughing to see her fright at the 
strange noises which came up under her feet. It never occur- 
red to me that there was any cruelty in it, till Aunt Esther 
said to me: “My dear, you must never frighten an animal. 
I have suffered enough from fear to know that there is no 
suffering more dreadful; and a helpless animal, that cannot 
speak to tell its fright, and cannot understand an explanation 
of what alarms it, ought to move you to pity.” 


Answers to “How Many Animal Names?” puzzle last month: 
Ape, badger, bat, bear, bison, cat, cow, dog, ewe, elk, fox, 
goat, hart, hog, hare, lemur, mare, marten, mule, ox, pig. 
puma, rabbit, ram, rat, roe, sow, shoat, tiger, toad, weasel, 
wolf. 
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They Drink No Water 


CARLETON A. SCHEINERT 


RY desert sands, miles and miles of 

it, beat upon by a blazing sun, rain- 
fall a rare thing—and yet there is animal 
life. Desert creatures that do not know 
the taste of water! 

Kangaroo mice, hopping aleng in the 
comparative cool of the evening, lizards 
and horned toads are among these desert 
inhabitants. “Prairie dogs’ have their 
colonies in the dry and waterless sands, 
drowned out of their holes by the rare but 
heavy downpour of rain. Even as pets 
they do not drink water. 

But how do they live without moisture? 
They don’t! The desert is also the home 
of many varieties of cacti, and these are 
succulent, their stems and lobes filled with 
water, their skins waxy, protecting this 
fluid from being drawn off by the sun. 
And the desert animals learned long ago 
of this. The prickly pear cactus is over 
half water, the barrel cactus is over 90 
per cent water. The native Indians knew 
how to bash in the top of a barrel cactus, 
pulverize the pulp, and as the water accu- 
mulated they would drink it from the 
natural basin made by the plant. 


A kangaroo mouse will chew the cactus 
pulp—his weight in a single night—and so 
he gets his “drink.” The desert turtle, the 
jack-rabbit, the lizard and gopher do the 
same. As for the birds that nest in the 
great cacti of the desert, a prod of a sharp 
bill into the side of their home and they 
have a drop of precious water. Mother 
Nature cares for her creatures thus. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


GOLDEN GUERNSEY, Alfred S. Camp- 
bell. 


While this charmingly written book 
treats intelligently and exhaustively of the 
famous Guernsey cow, it is by no means 
confined to an account of the island’s prin- 
cipal industry. Fascinating, indeed, are the 
descriptions of the quaint laws, customs 
and manners, interspersed with anecdotes 
and intimate glimpses of the life of a most 
interesting people. How sympathetic the 
author is towards his subject is told in the 
first paragraph of his letter to a local 
paper, written upon leaving: “Guernsey 
is, without exception, the most friendly 
place, as well as the most charming, that 
I have ever visited.” And this enthusiasm 
is contagious, for one who loves travel 
cannot read this volume without instantly 
resolving to make Guernsey his objective 
for his next trip abroad. Not only this 
island but the near-by Jersey, Sark and 
Alderney, of the Channel group, occupy the 
writer’s attention. The chapters on Victor 
Hugo, who lived for fourteen years on 
Guernsey, and on E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
with whom the writer spent two memor- 
able days quite recently, make the book 
also a literary treasure. Mr. Campbell, a 
former contributor to Our Dumb Animals 
and several other periodicals, is also the 
author of “An Introduction to Country 
Life.” If you are surfeited with the con- 
ventional travel books, for a change just 
try “Golden Guernsey.” There are half a 
dozen full-page illustrations. 


298 pp. $3. David Kemp & Company, 
New York. 
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“Hank,” the Bull-snake 


A True Story 
DOROTHY CATHRYN RETSLOFF 


T was an ancient adobe wall that enclosed 

the kitchen garden at Los Flores ranch 
house. 

No one living in the vicinity could remem- 
ber when it had been built and no one would 
attempt to give the date when it had first 
begun to crumble and fall apart. The owner 
of the ranch decided to rebuild the broken 
sections and delegated half a dozen of his 
men to do the work. 

In removing a pile of earth, they disturbed 
a young chestnut-brown bull-snake. All the 
men, except Jose, a Mexican youth who 
rode the line fences daily, wanted to kill 
the reptile. 

It was Jose’s love for all living creatures 
that saved the snake’s life. With his own 
hands, Jose fashioned a cavity in the newly 
constructed section of wall and introduced 
the snake to his new quarters. 

Time passed. The snake was seen fre- 
quently around the barns and out-buildings, 
where he hunted mice and rats. Jose called 
him “Hank,” and insisted that all the ranch 
hands treat his snakeship with respect. 


At first Hank was shy. He would hurry 
away and coil under the nearest cover at the 
sound of approaching footsteps. 
the middle of summer he seemed to under- 
stand that he had a perfect right to enjoy 
all the privileges of the place. For hours 
at a time he would bask in the sun on the 
top step of the south porch at the side of 
the bunk house. 

During the winter he lived more secluded 
in his adobe home, rarely appearing on 
damp or cloudy days. It was then that Jose 
began cultivating a closer acquaintance. 
With bits of meat and lumps of sugar he 
would sit near Hank’s door and strum on 
his ukulele. After a few minutes, the dark 
head of the snake would appear. His little 
bead-like eyes would take on a soft expres- 
sion and he would open his mouth in antici- 
pation. 

Jose always gave him two !umps of sugar, 
then several little balls of meat, and finished 
with two more lumps of sugar. As soon as 
Hank had swallowed the tidbits, he would 
crawl close to the side of the Mexican youth 
and seem to listen to the soft, dreamy 
sounds coming from the stringed instru- 
ment. To some of the tunes he kept time 
by a swaying motion of his head. 

When the hills began wearing their coats 
of green, Hank was so tame that Jose car- 
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ried him around the ranch on the trips of 
fence inspection. If a broken wire or aq 
weak staple needed fixing, Jose would place 
Hank on the greund, attend to the mending 
job, pick the snake up, mount the pony and 
go on his way. 

Whenever Jose would find a gopher hole 
on the trip he would stop and start Hank 
down it. Sometimes he would not see his 
pet again for two or three days, then Hank 
would greet him either near the bunk house 
or at his own home in the adobe wall. 

Jose rode the boundary for five years 
after the discovery of the snake, and after 
the first twelve months Hank was nearly 
always his companion. In four years he 
grew from a slender black string into a 
handsome fellow seven feet long and three 
inches in girth. ’ 

The ranch changed owners. Jose took a 
position some miles distant. The wife of 
his new employer objected to the presence 
of the snake. Almost tearfully Jose re- 
turned Hank to his adobe home. He gave 
him a farewell supper of sugar and meat. 
He played all of the tunes that Hank liked 
best and then, in the light of a full moon, 
rode away toward the mountains in the east. 


Three weeks after that farewell supper, 
Hank was found curled up on the top step 
of the bunk house, dead. Those who knew 
of the strange friendship declared that “the 
bull-snake died of a broken heart.” 


Annual meeting of the American Hu- 
mane Association, St. Louis, Mo., from 
Monday to Thursday, October 17-20, 1938. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
‘The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “‘for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’’ as 
the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of ..... 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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